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IN AMdRlS HORTO. 

When that most ancient garden heard thy words 

Soft as thy footfalls, with attraction quaint 
The flowers leaned thee-wards, and the mated birds 

Knew thee and lingered while, with small restraint 
Of bodies, those Greek souls, (he butterflies, 

Played near and fanned thee with perfuming wings: 
Then zephyrs, envious of such enterprise, 

Woke and usurped that office — till those things 
Which are most dream-like, clouds, in shape of ships 

Brought treasures of cool shadow to invite 
Thy soul at noon to Slumber's weird eclipse : 

For thou wert Nature's child — and Day and Night 
Were but thy rival servants, plotting which 

Could deck thy beauty in a robe most rich. 



Henry W. Austin. 



NOTES. 



OF ART AND ART LITERATURE. 



Eugene Veron, in a recent review of the De 
Concourts' masterpiece, Germinie Lacerteux, 
paid his respects to the realistic school in this 
wise : 

" For some years past it has been more and more 
widely conceded that a true and penetrating obser- 
vation constitutes the supreme ideal in art. The 
school thatadvocates this theory has arrived, after 
a series of deductions, at the point of completely 
effacing the' difference between art and science. 
It would seem that the aim of the artist and of 
the scientist alike is to set forth only that which 
exists, esteeming everything beyond, particu- 
larly imagination and emotion, as nothing. 
This seems to us a grave error, and one that 
would entail most disastrous consequences if 
true artists — painters or writers — did not escape 
through the nature of their temperament from 
the tyranny of these sterile doctrines, propa- 
gated often by these very artists themselves when 
they attempt to theorize. Zola, the apostle of 
intemperate realism, is, in truth, a great novelist 
only by inspiration and the lyric qualities which 
master him in spite of himself and his most 
cherished theories. Daudet, so long classed by 
some in the same school, is the least realistic of 



authors, and properly protests against the attempt 
to limit the novelist to that which is visible and 
tangible. 

" 1 acknowledge that the power of analysis and 
observation is an essential quality to the writer of 
romances, but if the genius of the novelist were 
limited to this, he would be entitled merely to a 
very honorable place among physicians and nov- 
elists, and there would be but little difference 
between the Messrs. Goncourt and M. Charcot, 
for instance. Something more than this must 
be recognized in art. What? The personality 
of the artist. Whatever fanatics of the realistic 
school may say, art is above all things human. 
It is the imagination, the emotion, which at- 
taches to persons and things, and which trans- 
forms inert and gross realities into human and 
living truths. We must return to this principle 
if we do not wish art to perish." 

Apropos of the subject of bar-room art gal- 
leries, that attractive and improving Boston 
periodical, American Art, lately gave some 
details which betray considerable familiarity 
with those resorts in its own and other localities. 

"We believe," it says, "that the Hoffman 
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House, New York, k entitled to the distinction 
of having inaugurated the alliance between art 
and cocktails by hanging Bouguereau's "Nymphs 
and Satyr," Falero's " Dream of Faust," and 
other pictures in its bar-room. In another New 
York drink ing-place there is a large and impor- 
tant picture by Benjamin Constant. In Boston 
there is a nude figure by Juglaris at Ober's ; a 
laughing woman, entitled "What Fun!" by 
Sorbi, at the Qyincy House, and various other 
pictorial accompaniments to perpendicular drink- 
ing. We fear that this curious association will 
not be beneficial to art, which needs, above all, 
to be respected." 

The Connoisseur has also heard it stated that 
there is at least one elegantly appointed estab- 
lishment of the same character in Philadelphia, 
where several important examples of the French 
school are displayed ; another in Chicago ; and 
that eyen in Leadville, Colorado, a Harrison 
Avenue drinking -saloon adopted the same device 
to eclipse its rivals, exhibiting the finest art work 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

But, surely, art cannot be held in any degree 
responsible if occasionally a masterpiece be put 
to questionable use, or its high estate would 
have been lost ages ago ; and. if works of art do 
sometimes fall into bad hands, they never, like 
many flesh -and-blood creations, degrade them- 
selves. 

The enterprising advertiser is another bogey 
in an circles. Great was the rejoicing therein 
when the Messrs. Pears, last spring, at the Gra- 
ham sale, were outbidden in attempting to 
secure Fred. Walker's chef d'eeuv re,.'.' 1 The 
Bathers," to hold up its twenty figures to an 
admiring world as owing their grace arid beauti- 
ful flesh carnations to the judicious use of Pears' 
soap. Focardi's " Dirty Boy," however, has long 
served Messrs. Pears' purpose, and Sir Everett 
Millais's " Bubbles" — bought for ,£2200 — will 
soon do so. It doesn't seem very dignified, yet 
thousandsin Europe and America(even those who 
will never buy the soap) have enjoyed or will 
enjoy beautiful reproductions of these works, 
which would otherwise have been known to 
comparatively few. And in America, Messrs, 
Procter & Gamble, by using so excellent an 
etching as Mr. J. A.S. Monks's "Sheep Pasture" 
for their Ivory soap, have contributed more to 
the dissemination of a knowledge of etchings 
than would a hundred lectures on "The value 
of a line," or many pretentious exhibitions. 



There has been lately received at Washing- 
ton an important collection, commenced two 
years ago by the French Government for our 
National Museum, comprising representative 
pieces of Sevres porcelain, together with speci- 
mens of the clays, molds, colors, etc., used 
in its manufacture, illustrating the perfection 
and the technology of the Sevres ceramic art 
This is a very valuable gift — the actual cost 
to the French Government being from $40 to 
$600 for each of the twelve principal pieces, 
and the market value from five to ten times 
greater. This friendly act of the French Gov- 
ernment may exert a highly important influence 
upon the future of American pottery. 

In connection with the present contention as to 
the relative value of oil-paintings and water- 
colors, Rusk in speaks as follows: 

"There is no china-painting, no glass-paint- 
ing, no tempera, no fresco, no oil, wax, varnish, 
or twenty-chimney power extract-of-everything 
painting which can compare with the quiet and 
tender virtue of water-color in its proper use and 
place. There is nothing that obeys the artist's 
hand so exquisitely; nothing that records the 
subtlest pleasures of sight so perfectly. All the 
splendors of the prism and the jewel are vulgar 
and few compared to the subdued blending of 
infinite opalescence in finely inlaid water-color ; 
and the repose of light obtainable by its trans- 
parent tints and absolutely right forms, to be 
rendered by practiced use of its opaque ones, are 
beyond rivalship, even by the most skillful 
methods in other media. Properly taken care 
of — ■ as a well-educated man takes care also of his- 
books. and furniture — a water-color drawing is 
safe for centuries ; out of direct sunlight it will 
show no failing on your room wall till you need 
it no more; and even though, in the ordinary 
sense of property, it may seem less valuable to 
your heir, is it for your heir that you buy horses 
or lay out your garden? We may wisely spend 
our money for true pleasures that will last our 
time, or last even a very little part of it ; and the 
highest price of a drawing, which contains in it 
the continuous delightof years, cannot be thought 
extravagant as compared to that we are willing 
to give for a melody that expires in an hour." 

England and the United States show less dis- 
position to use colors in the decoration of their 
houses than do the inhabitants of the Eastern 
countries. An Indian decoration is enlivened by 
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the greatest variety of .tints — flowers, leaves, 
and grasses in =their native colors, and many 
varieties of flowers spring from a' single stalk. 
Some have, red: flowers or blue upon one side, 
while the other side is given up to white or yel- 
low. The Arabs,^ too, exhaus.t their greens, and 
•blues, and purples, and reds, and black upon 
the walls and ceilings, and make their apartments 
perfect kaleidoscopes of colors, and with beauti- 
ful results withal. Certainly we must go to the 
Orient if we seek examples of daring brilliancy, 
and look for the harmonizing of violent colors. 
Look at a Chinese silk or a Japanese lacquer, 
and there are found the most charming and grace- 
ful combinations of colors that are often antago- 
nistic by nature. With us, however, colors have 
been tempered, subdued, and abused. We have 
striven to keep glowing tints out of our scheme 
of decoration, and yet we cannot fail to applaud 
the Arab or the Japanese. We reproduce classic 
architecture arid sneer at classic coloring. Fur- 
niture is loaded with -ornaments of the periods 
'thatfreely used colored decorations of the most 
glowing kind, and placed in. rooms that are se- 
pulchral in their lack of. glow, or- insipid and 
flavorless intheir.faded and washed-out tints of 
coloring.. We have been suffering from an attack 
of colorphobia, a sort of rabies that threw us into 



convulsions at the idea of reproducing a jacque- 
minot, or a golden-rod, or a carnation in bur wall 
or other decorations, and until the apostle of the 
new creed came among' us we would not, even 
for an moment, have harbored the gaudy old 
sunflower. Like all other popular weaknesses, 
this illusion must have an end, and there are-in- 
dications that a new-era is rapidly approaching. 
When "peacock blues," and "garnets," and 
"crushed strawberry," and "heliOtrope,"-and 
perhaps the gorgeous" mandarin,*' -come more 
freely into use, as they-siirely will do very soon- 
people will undoubtedly look back at the coloring 
of the past decade as a kind of hideous nightmare. 



The deterioration which Japanese art has un- 
dergone in recent years, and which is said to be 
directly, due to the great demand tn Europe arid 
the ,United States for cheap decorative "objects, 
affords a striking illustration of the effect of such 
a demand upon artistic production which may 
well be studied in all countries. The Japanese 
Government, pursuing an enlightened policy, 
has appointed a cbmrnission of experts consist- 
ing of two jiatives and one American, to pro- 
ceed to Europe with a-view of studying Western 
art with special reference to the present needs 
of the arts of Japan. 



UN BILLET DE LA SAINT-VALENTIN. 



Bon. jour, mon amie, j'espere Men 
: That you are in jolly good health ; 
Permctte^-moi d'embrasser la main 
; ■ Arid wish you a world of wealth. 



C'est comme-il-faut, votis savez, cbcrte, 
; On this day in every year, 
D'ecrire une lettre a la ma'm'se/le qui 
You hold in your heart most dear : 



Mais, je votts assure, " j'-y-perds mon Latin'- 
To know what the deuce to say :— . . 

//. a fait Men beau bier matin, 
But it's fearfully cold to-day. 

Exetise(-moi,je vous prie, ma'm'selh 
(That I'm scared there's not a doubt) ; 

Mais/e votts adore a folic, ma belle — 
There ! now the murder is out. 



W. E. P. French. 



